SYBIL ROCHFORD. 


{ORTGINAL.} 
COPE WITH THE WORLD. 


BY J. HENRY SYMONDS. 


Face the world proudly, with courage, with might; 
Plant thy feet firmly, and look to the right; 
Conscience thy judge, and high Heaven thy hope, 
With the world in the spirit of manhood to cope! 


Heed not, though coldly the proud pass thee by; 
Bend thy bow boldly, and aim thy shaft high; 
For affection and truth do not fervently hope, 
But with the world sternly yet cautiously cope! 


[onrarmvat.] 


SYBIL ROCHFORD. 


BY M. A. L. BOWEN. 


Tat was a bright and happy day—that twen- 
ty-first of June that made John Rochford and 
Sybil Ayer man and wife. A cheerful wedding, 
scarcely dimmed by the tears of Sybil’s widowed 
mother, was colebrated in the little, low, rose- 
shaded parlor of the diminutive cottage which 
Mrs. Ayer and her daughter had lived in so long 
together. Sybil’s father had died at sea when 
she was an infant, and there had been some heart- 
aches, and much brave, noble purpose in the life 
of the widow, left alone without father or brother 
to help her. For Sybil’s sake, she roused herself 
from sorrow-——for her she waked and toiled. 
And now, after nineteen years of the tenderest 
care, she must resign het to another. Glad tears 
and sad tears did she shed. Often and often had 
she wept to think that when she should be called 
away, Sybil had no relative to whom she might 
consign her. Now she was at least easy on that 
point. John Rochford, though in humble cir- 
cumstances, was a man of whom any mother-in- 
law might be proud. His occupation was as old 
as the creation, and therefore perfectly respect- 
able. Like Adam, he was a gardener—an en- 
thasiast, too—a lover of the soil and of every- 
thing bright and beautiful that his patient toil 
and careful tending could call out of the portions 
which fell to his lot to cultivate. Every one who 
could afford to call in aid from John Rochford in 
the cultivation of a garden, did so; and often 
his spring orders were more numerous than he 
could possibly manage. 

The pretty, new cottage to which he brought 
Sybil was a perfect bower of roses and honey- 
suckles, while the little garden, of which every 
inch was fully cultivated, showed a profusion of 
rare and beantifal plants, ordinarily unattainable 
save by the rich. This was in front—but far be- 
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hind stretched an enormous kitchen garden, 
which was destined to supply the neighboring 
market, and for the cultivation of which, Roch- 
ford was compelled to give up some of his old 
employees. 

No inducement could be bronght forward, 
strong enough fur the widow to leave her own 
little hut—for it was scarcely more than one—to 
take up her abode with the newly-married pair. 
Loving Sybil as she did, and missing her with 
a sharp consciousness of her loss that grew hard- 
er every day, she yet had the wisdom to know 
that it was better to leave them to themselves. 
And John Rochford, although perfectly sincere 
in his offer to take her home for life, was thank- 
ful towards her for so deciding ; for he was will- 
ing to be served only by the ready hand of Sybil, 
and wished to have no third person occupy the few 


leisure moments he allowed himself from labor. . 


It has often been said, that when many years 
have passed over a family bringing no change, 
the first change is followed in quick succession 
by others. A marriage, a birth and a death, oc- 
curred in this little family in the short space of 
the first year. Mrs. Ayer lived to see another 
little Sybil open its blue eyes, and a few weeks 
after, when. her daughter went to make her first 
visit with her baby, she found her mother sitting 
peacefully in her armchair, as if asleep. Going 
up to her to place the infant in her lap, that she 
might waken and find it, she was struck with the 
immobility of the hands. and arms, which she 
vainly tried to draw around her little treasure. 
Death was there—but death had done its office 
so gently as only to counterfeit his sweet sister 
sleep. They buried her in her own little garden, 
for so she had often desired to be, and the little 
worn-out cottage remained tenantless; Sybil not 
caring to see another in the place so hallowed by 
the memory of her mother. 

The little Sybil was not doomed to be an only 
child, like Sybil the elder. Two sisters were 
born, within the first five years of her life. One 
of these received her grandmother’s name—Mar- 
cia; the other was named by John for his own 
mother—Lucy—refined, if not beautificd, into 
Lucia, to correspond better with the fanciful 
names of the other little ones. 

If John Rochford’s garden could look more 
beautiful, it was when the three little golden 
heads were bobbing playfully among the flowers ; 
when the little light feet that left no trace of their 
steps, the tender stalks rising uncrashed from 
their pressure, were flitting about like the birds, 
to the music of their own voices. Alas! when 
the sparkle is highest on the cup, it is sometimes 
dashed to the ground! 
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John Rochford was out in a drenching rain 
one market day, and rode home with an east 
wind piercing through his wet clothes. A rheu- 
matic fever, which left its permanent effects on 
limb and joint and muscle, attended with intense, 
excruciating pain was the result, destroying 
equally his ability to pursue his occupation, or 
to enter into any other. The spring came 
round and found him a confirmed invalid—the 
once noble and erect form bowed almost to the 
earth and supported by short crutches, and un- 
able to go abroad except upon the finest days, for 
usually he was confined,to bed or chair. Sybil 
bravely tried to fill his place in the garddn, with 
the assistance of a boy; but it was too much for 
one 60 delicately reared, and with John to lift, 
and the little children to take care of—and she, 
too, began to fail. The garden was neglected 
and run to waste. They were obliged to sell 
it low, and even the money obtained upon its 
sale was already owing—most of it for doctor’s 
bills. They had one retreat—the little dilapidated 
cottage of Mrs. Ayer, which had seemed but nar- 
row quarters for two people, but which was now 
made to hold five. 

The dream of bliss so sweetly begun, was 
subsiding into a cold, dull reality; and the fu- 
ture which had seemed so bright, was chequered 
all over with anxieties for the welfare of the 
dear household angels that brightened even that 
humble home into a vision of paradise, that all 
their forebodings could not quite destroy. 

When at length John Rochford sank under 
the united forces of sickness and poverty, Sybil 
was worn to a shadow. Friends an neighbors 
were kind and good, but for the most part with 
slender means, and they could only perform such 
little inexpensive acts of kindness as were within 
their daily reach; and Sybil Rochford passed 
away, trusting only to the promise of Him who 
has declared himself a father to the fatherless. 

A poor woman whose income only covered 
her daily wants, took the three beautiful children 
home—for the little hut scarcely paid by its sale 
for the funeral expenses. One man who might 
have done more, had he willed, than all the rest 
of the neighbors, advised Mrs. Carr to give them 
in charge of the town overseers—a piece of ad- 

‘vice which she at once rejected. 

“No, Mr. Allen,” she indignantly replied, 
“not as long as I have bread to givethem. John 
Rochford was a noble man, and his wife was 
brought up tenderly and delicately. Both were 
refined beyond the people by whom they were 
surrounded. They gave what they had to give. 


The poor of this neighborhood received many a 


doilar’s worth from the garden they cultivated; 
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and others were glad to take their beautiful flow- 
ers—(many a bunch have I seen going into your 
own door, Mr. Allen, that would have brought a 
dollar in Boston). It was a pleasure to them to 
bestow them, too.” 

‘“‘ Ah, well; but then, you know well enough, 
Mrs. Carr, that Rochford’s children must go out 
into the world, like other poor children.” 

“True enough! But there are, thank God, 
some noble souls left—some hearts that will yet 
warm to the orphans, and I shall yet find them. 
My trouble is, not that somebody will not ap- 
pear to take each of them, but that they must of 
necessity be separated in a measure from each 
other. It would be folly to think that they can 
ever be in one family again, though God knows if 
I was rich, they should stay with me always.” 

“Good woman enough,” said Allen to his 
wife, when he returned hame, “ but no judgment 
—dreadful visionary !’’ | 

And so he judged of a heart that was filled 
with the essence of that religion that visits the 
futherless and widows in their affliction, and 
turned away to wrap himself in that superior 
judgment which led him only to take care of 
number one. 

It was soon known that the orphans must be 
adopted by some one more able than Mrs. Carr ; 
and there were many visits paid to her house, 
some from kindness, but more from curiosity. 
Among those who came was a lady, Mrs. Willey, | 
who liked Sybil and offered to take her directly. 
Mrs. Carr objected to the suddenness, because 
Sybil was helpful to her in taking care of the 
smaller ones, and begged her to wait till they too 
should be wanted. No, “now or never,” said 
the self-willed woman, and with some misgivings 
the poor woman gave her up. The little girls 
wept and sobbed at the separation, but yielded to 
their good friend’s entreaties to bear it patiently. 
Lucia, the youngest went next, chosen by a me- 
chanic’s wife, who had lost a child just her age. 
She was not rich, but she seemed to have a lov- 
ing hearé, and Mrs. Carr felt far happier than 
when she gave Sybil to Mrs. Willey. : 

Marcia was the last. Mrs. Carr had begun to 
think that she must try to keep her, when one 
day a lady and gentleman stopped their carriage 
at the door, and when they went away Marcia 
was beside them, drinking in long draughts of 
love and compassion that flowed from them to 
her. Marcia had indeed found parents. <A 
beautiful home, good instruction and judicious 
care completed what was already begun in Mar- 
cia’s training, and the kind reader may dismiss all 
fear for the future of the gifted and fortunate 
child. Mr. Holland was one of nature’s noble- 
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men—a phrase often used, but too just and ap- 
propriate to some men, ever to be cag away as 
obsolete ; and the wife matched him in a anion 
as rare as it was beautiful to behold. 


“ Sybil, who was that little mean-looking girl 
to whom I saw you bowing ?” asked Mrs. Willey, 
as she and Sybil were riding one day. 

“Why, that was my little sister Lucia. O, 
how I longed to get out and kiss the dear little 
thing! May I go and see her, mama ?” 

“No, Sybil. If that house with a baker’s 
shor in front, is where she is, you cannot go. 


Besides, I have often told you that you have no 


sisters now. I will have no one between you and 
me. Forget that you have had any sisters. It 
will be happier for you and for them too.” 

“‘ But my mother told me never to forget them.., 
Please let me remember them.” 

‘Well, say nothing about them. Remember! 
never tell the servants that you have a sister at 
that baker’s. Where is the other?” 

“QO, Marcia! She is at Mr. Holland’s. She 
is very happy, Aunt Carr says.” 

“ Sybil, have you been at Mrs. Carr’s again ?” 

“No, mama, I met her when I went to school. 
She says Marcia has found a good home.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“‘In Lyndon Street, the Hollands live.” 

“What, Frederic Holland? Has he taken 
your sister ?” 

“‘ Yes, that is the name.”’ 

“OQ, then I give you free permission to culti- 
vate acquaintance there. Mr. Holland is quite 
rich,” and Mrs. Willey remembered bitterly that 
his was a house to which, with all her cunning, 
she could never obtain an invitation. 

“Thank you, dear mama, but—’” 

“‘ Bat what, Sybil ?” 

“Dear little Lucia—she was the youngest. 
Let me sec her too.” 

“TI have told you that you cannot, child. That 
is my answer now.” 

Lucia had seen Sybil go by, and had cried bit- 
terly because she did not stop. Aunt Carr had 
told Marcia, who was permitted to go to her 
house, that she had met Sybil on her way to 
school ; and she, too, had wept because she had 
not seen her for so long atime. It was so hard, 
the little girls thought, to be parted. 

So, on the following Saturday afternoon, it 
happened that, while the baker’s wife was dress- 
ing litle Lucia in her clean chintz frock and 
straw hat, intending to take her to see Sybil, 
Mrs. Holland was intent upon the same idea in 
regard to Marcia. The sight of Mrs. Frederic 
Holland’s carriage at her door was one that had 
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long been coyeted by Mrs. Willey; but had it not 
been to please little Marcia, the poor, ambitious 
woman might have “died without the sight.” 
As it was, she was exalted to an altitude she had 
long ceased to hope for; and though Mrs. Hol- 
land was delighted with Sybil, she was fairly 
disgusted with the weak flattery and obsequious- 
ness of the woman who had adopted her. While 
the children were caressing each other, the door 
opened and the servant ushered in a lady, dress- 
ed in mourning, and a. child. 

~The little girls exclaimed, “ Lucia, Lucia! lit- 
tle darling!” and ran to kiss her. Mrs. An- 
nesley was embarrassed and tried to explain to 
the haughty lady of house who she was; but the 
coldness with which she received the explanation 
made the modest little woman wish herself and 
her child at home. Fortunately, Mrs. Holland 
was not afraid that her dignity would be com- 
promised. She knew Mrs. Annesley well, and 
now came forward with a kind pressure of the 
hand and a pleasant smile of recognition which 
surprised Mrs. Willey, who had not stirred from 
her chair; and made her wish that she had giv- 
en the new comer a more genial reception. 

The children, happily, knew of no distinction 
between them. Lucia, in her fresh, clean print, 
was unconscious that Sybil’s over-trimmed silk 
frock and gold bracelet entitled her to more fa- 
vor than herself. Mrs. Holland had followed 
her own good taste in dressing Marcia in a sim- 
ple, though fine, spotted cambric, without a sin- 
gle ornament; and the child's straw hat was as 
plain as Lucia’s ; while Sybil wore an elaborately 
made bonnet of lace and pink satin, in which the 
poor girl looked as if she were smothering with 


| its weight. 


But Mrs. Willey began to believe that Mrs. | 
Annesley might be spoken to, after Mrs. Frederic | 
Holland’had noticed her; and she now came for- 
ward to redeem her impoliteness. Mrs. Annes- 
ley received her advances with civility, but with- 
out manifesting any gratitude for’ attention so 
turdily bestowed; and the interview soon ended. 

When, on the steps, Mrs. Holland begged 
Mrs. Annesley to go home with her, so that the 
children might pass the rest of the day together, 
Mrs. Willey bit her lip with vexation. She had 
never asked her to call even; although Mrs. 
Holland had asked her to let Sybil visit her sis- 
ter; and she saw the carriage roll away with the 
woman whom she had spoken of so contemptu- 
ously, with a strange feeling of envy. ‘That she 
should ever have envy toward Baker Annesley’s 
wife ! 


It may seem incredible that, living in the same. 
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town—a country town too—the three ladies 
should not meet again for twelve years; yet such 
was the case. During that time, Marcia had 
spent four years in Paris at school. Sybil had 
passed three at a fashionable boarding sehool and 
little Lucia had gone on quietly at Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s with no advantages beyond what the public 
school afforded her. Yet, thanks to the good 
training of New England teachers and the natur- 
al abilities of the child, she came forth at seven- 
teen, as well prepared to enter upon life as her 
sisters. No ane could be ashamed of owning 
Lucia as a relative. She was so beautiful—so 
intellectual looking—so finely organized, and so 
gentle and amiable, that all who knew her loved 
her. Marcia had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with her, by Mrs. Holland’s desire, 
and Lucia knew, therefore, that she was soon to 
be summoned to act as her sister’s bridemaid. 
She was to be married to a gentleman, rather 
older than herself, but the match was unexcep- 
tionable and she loved him. Mrs. Holland would 
have gladly delayed it, but she yielded to her 
lover, who said he was growing old and could 
not spare the time ! 

The wedding was rich and magnificent. The 
two sisters of the bride were her attendants; 
Mrs. Willey, for the first time, receiving an in- 
vitation to Mrs. Holland’s house. She was so 
delighted that she even patronized Mrs. Annes- 
ley on the occasion. She had yielded to Mrs. 
Holland to select Sybil’s dress, and the poor girl, 
for once, had the pleasure of secing herself in a 
garb at once rich and plain. 

People will tell news even at weddings; and 
it was soon whispered about that the house of 
Willey and Co., had that day made a tremen- 
dous—some said, a shameful, failure. Everybody 
knew it, but Mrs. Willey herself. Her husband 
had excused himself from the wedding on the 
plea of a sudden call from town. He could not 
bear to spoil his wife’s long wished for pleasure 
of being enrolled among Mrs. Frederic Holland’s 
visitors. 

The next morning, she arose a happy woman. 
-By noon, she knew that her husband was penni- 
less. He had nobly given up all. The shame- 
falness of the failure belonged, not to him, but 
to his false partner. Then it was that Mrs. Hol- 
land came and generously offered the heart- 
stricken woman an asylum in her house until 
her husband could re-instate himself in business. 
Then Mr. Holland, too, held out his hand to 
Mr. Willey and relieved him of half the load that 
oppressed him. 

*“‘ How-can I thank you?’ was his first in- 


quiry. 
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‘* By giving Sybil to us,” said Mr. Holland. 

And M@ Willey, knowing that it was best, on- 
ly waited his wife’s consent. She gave it will- 
ingly, because she could not consent to occupy a 
humbler home than before, and if her husband 
had to pay Sybil’s board, it must be an unfash- 
ionable locality that would receive them. Mrs. 
Holland, finding that her heart would not be 
quite broken by the parting, dismissed her scruples 
and gladly welcomed Sybil to her home. 

Sybil was good at heart, despite the useless 
and extravagant manner in which she had been 
reared. Her taste had always been outraged by 
Mrs. Willey, but she had submitted with a good 
grace, to what she could not help. Now she 
could be as simple as she chose. 

“You have taken her only to lose her,” said 
Mr. Holland, one evening, when his wife had de- 
clared that she would soon rival Marcia in her 
affections. Sybil was by, and as she looked 
gratefully at Mrs. Holland, she said playfully: 

“No, I will be an old maid and stay with you 
always.” And she kept her word, although not 
for want of opportunity to make a home of her 
own. 

Lucia soon followed Marcia’s example. The 
protege of the baker’s wife made even a more 
splendid alliance than her sister. All that wealth 
and position and intelligence could do for a man, 
was possessed by her husband; and the three 
beautiful little girls whom she has named re- 
spectively for herself and her sisters, complete 
the mystic chain of Lucia’s happiness. To her, 
Mrs. Annesley was always mother ; while Sybil, 
though kind and respectful to Mrs. Willey, could 
not accord o her that dearest of allnames. She 
cannot but remember how she tried to separate 
her fiom her sister, because her prospects in life 
were humbler than her own; nor can she forget 
how willing she was to resign her to others, 
when self-interest favored the step. 


Notwithstanding her training, Sybil Rochford 
is a lovely and noble woman. Losing no oppor- 
tunity of embracing the new advantages she now 
possesses, she has become a deep student with- 
out encroaching upon her domestic habits. 

“ Why does not Sybil Rochford marry ?’ ask- 
ed a friend, addressing Mrs. Holland. 

“Show me the man who is worthy of her,” 
she answered. 

“You are right,” was tho rejoinder. “ He 


does not exist.” 
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Love’s perfect triumph pever crowned 
The hope unchequered by a pang; 
_ The grandest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang.—CARLISLE. 


